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From Armistead’s Select Miscellanies. 


The Liberty of Gospel Ministry, 
The Liberty of Gospel Ministry exemplified, 
in @ short account of Thomas and Jane 


Colley. 


Thomas Colley was a native of the village 
of Smeaton, near Pontefract, where he was 
born in 1742, Of his early life little more is 
known than that he was educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Episcopal Church. 

While residing at Sheffield as an apprentice 
he became awakened to a sense of the sinful- 


ness of sin, and to his need of a Saviour, and | 


associated himself with some pious people, 
among whom he subsequently became a 
preacher. 

He married in 1764, and his wife proved a 
true helpmeet to him, both in things temporal 
and spiritual, She had been led to compare 
closely with the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment, the practices which are common amongst 
most denominations of Christians, and some 
of these she had perceived were not in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, 

It was customary among the people with 


whom her husband was associated, to make a | 


collection at the conclusion of their meetings, 
and to hand it to the preacher; and on one 
occasion when he returned home after preach- 
ing, and extended his hand to give her a small 
sum which he had received in this way, she 
drew back her hand, and addressed him 
thus : “* Thomas, is it the gospel you have been 
preaching? If it be, the command is, ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give ;” but if it be not 
the gospel, then how could you take money 
for pretending to preach that which you have 
not preached?” ‘This address made a deep 
impression on the mind of Thomas Colley ; 
he became greatly burdened in spirit, under 
the conviction that he had acted in a way 
which was contrary to the precept of his Lord 
and Master, and he felt restrained from preach- 
ing again in the same manner. In the fore- 
noon of the First-day of the following week, 
about the time at which people were going to 
their various places of worship, he went out, 


thinking that he would go to some one of these 
places, but unresolved as to which. In pro- 
ceeding along the streets, he noticed some 
persons belonging to the Society of Friends 
going to their meeting, and came to the con- 
clusion that he would foilow them; for hav- 
ing understood that their meetings were often 
held in silence, he thought that he should find 
a quiet opportunity of reflecting upon those 
subjects, which now weighed so heavily upon 
his spirit. 

Soon after taking his seat in this meeting, 
with his mind turned to the Lord, and desir- 
ing to be given to see what was in accordance 
with the Divine will, he became sensible of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit bringing a 
feeling of solemnity over the congregation, 
under which his own mind was reverently 
bowed before the God of heaven and earth, 
and greatly contrited. His understanding be- 


came at this time much more clearly enlight- 





ened than it had previously been, to perceive 


'the nature of that worship of the Father which 


is in spirit and in truth, and to apprehend the 


;accordance of the practice of silent waiting 


upon God in religious assemblies, with this 
true gospel worship; and he came to the con- 
clusion that in whatever manner others might 
assemble to worship God, the way in which 
he should be enabled most acceptably to per- 
form this solemn duty, was that adopted by 
the Society of Friends, 

Jane Colley soon joined her husband in at- 
tending the meetings of Friends; and as their 
attention was directed to the state of their own 
hearts before the Lord, and ‘to feeling after 
him if happily they might find him,’ they found 
these occasions blessed to their souls; their 
strength in the Lord was renewed, and they 
witnessed the promise of Christ respecting the 


Holy Spirit, ‘ He shall take of mine and shall | 


show it unto you,’ more abundantly fulfilled 
in their experience, ‘They were received into 
membership with Friends in 1766. 

As Thomas Colley bore patiently the bap- 
tisms of the Holy Spirit, by which he was 
made sensible of his helplessness to perform 


them,’ to travel in the service of the gospel, 
and way was made for him in the discharge 
of this duty, according to the good order es- 
tablished among the Society of Friends, by 
which their ministers, though not receiving 
any pecuniary remuneration for preaching 
the gospel, but conscientiously adhering to the 
precept, ‘Freely ye have received freely 
give,’ are nevertheless, carefully provided for 
in regard to travelling and other needful ex- 
penses while from home in the service of the 
gospel, 

As the Society does not restrict the ser- 
vices of its ministers to any particular places, 
but when those who are approved amongst 
them believe themselves called upon to parti- 
cular services, and bring the subject before 
their Monthly Meetings, which are held for 
the care of their congregations, these meetings 
weightily deliberate upon such subjects, before 
ithe Lord ; and if they feel unity with the min- 
isters in regard to the service they have in 
| prospect, they give them certificates of their 
unity, and set them at liberty to proceed ia 
the performance of their apprehended duty. 
In this way Thomas Colley performed many 
journeys in Great Britain, Ireland, and some 
more distant countries with the concurrence 
of that Church with which he had become 
| united. 

In 1799, in company with his friend Philip 
| Madin, an elder also of Sheffield, he paid a reli- 
gious visit in the Island of Barbadoes, and ia 
|a few of the other British West India Islands. 
Being favoured to return home in safety, he 
| penned the following reflections :—* Under a 
| grateful remembrance of the many favours of 
ithe Almighty, graciously extended to us 
through the course of this long and pegilous 
|journey, in preserving us in the midst of a 
raging and tumultuous war, in opening ouc 
way in the service in which we were engaged, 
and affording ability and strength to discharge 
the duty of the day, our spirits are humbly 
bowed in deep reverence and thankfulness to 
the Father and Fountain of all our mercies.” 
A few years after his return from this voy- 





} 





the Divine will in his own strength, and was| age, he again left his near connections and 
brought to trust in the Lord alone, he grew in | travelled extensively in North America, where 
grace, and in process of time, he felt con-|his gospel labours were well received, and 
strained by the love of Christ to speak as a| made a deep and instructive impression on 
minister of the gospel in the meetings of| the minds of many of those whom he visited ; 
Friends, for he was eminently qualified to set forth the 

His first communication in this line of ser- | blessings of salvation through our Lord Jesus 
vice was in the year 1768, Being careful, in| Christ, who came as the light of the world, 
humility and watchfulness, to occupy the tal- | and offered himself as a sacrifice for the sins 
ents committed to him, his services were|of mankind, and to turn the attention of his 
acceptable and edifying, and in due time, he | hearers to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, in 
was acknowledged by his friends as one of|the secret of the soul; in order that they 
their approved ministers. Not long after this, | might not only know this blessed Teacher as 
he felt himself called upon by Him who ‘ put-| a witness against sin, but as the Comforter of 
teth forth his own sheep and goeth belore|those who being reconciled unto God through 








210 THE FRIEND. 


a cgieeice. ‘as. oe - ti. ne i ] 
the death of his Son, follow him in the regene- movements in the promotion of his work.’ 


ration. | Then referring to his own situation, he added, 
In reference to one of his visits to London, ‘ How long the taper may glimmer in the 
he writes: ‘I have laboured many weeks in socket is uncertain. 
this populous place, visited all the meeetings long. My love to Friends. 
[of Friends] in this city, and most of them on spake but little after this, but appeared to be 
First-days, and have had public meetings in patiently waiting the summons to join the ¢ in- 
all their m2eting-houses, and in many other numerable multitude who have washed their 
laces, 
aiid, that the Lord has been near, the Lamb; and on the 12th of the Sixth 
and has fulfilled his ancient promise, ‘ As the month he expired, in the 70th year of his age, 
day, so shall thy strength be.’ The meetings having been a minister 44 years, 
have generally been large; neither unfavour-| Jane Colley survived her husband about 
able weather, nor snow on the ground, have seven years; she was one of the many evi- 
prevented people from attending them; and dences which have occurred in the Society of 
that living power, which is both ancient and Friends, that where the restrictions of man do 
new, has been the crown and diadem of our not interfere with the work of the Lord, he 
religious assemblies.’ still continues to fulfil that prediction of the 
When not engaged in religious service,' prophet Joel, respecting the preaching of wo- 
this devoted man was diligent in attention to|men, to which the apostle Peter referred on 
his business, which was that of a cutler; here-| the day of Pentecost; ‘ And it shall come to 
in following the example of the apostles, and | pass in the last days, saith God, | will pour 
especially that recorded of Paul, who laboured | out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons 
with his own hands as a tent-maker, and thus| and your daughiers shall prophecy ;’ ‘and on 
ministered not only to his own necessities,|my servants and on my hand-maidens | will 
but to the necessities of those who were with! pour out in those days of my Spirit, and they 
him, ‘ that he might make the gospel of Christ) shall prophecy.’ 
without charge.’* 1779. Her labours were edifying to her 
In 1810, ‘Thomas Colley’s health began to) friends, but were chiefly confined to the meet- 
decline, and he said to one of his friends, ‘I|ing to which she belonged. While health 
have, for a considerable time, apprehended [| permitted, she attended diligently to her hus- 
should have a lingering illness, and have never | band’s business when he was absent on reli- 
desired it might be otherwise. I do not as| gious service, but during many of her latter 
some have done, wish for a sudden removal,| years, she was confined to her room by a 
as I think Divine Providence as well as Divine| painful disease. In this season of trial she 
Grace, is as much manifested in times of sick. | testified that her love for her friends, and for 
ness as in times of health. It now yields me|the prosperity of Truth and righteousness was 
great consolation that I worked while health|amongst her greatest comforts in life; and 
and ability were afforded. 1 now see but little|that she was mercifully favoured with an un- 
to be done. It is cause of great satisfaction|doubted evidence that a place of rest and 
that | was enabled to pay my last religious| peace with her Saviour would be allotted her 
visit in London.’ In the meeting at Sheffield,|in his eternal kingdom. A few hours before 
at this period of his life, he spoke with|her death which occurred when she was about 
increasing frequency both in testimony and in|77 years of age, she said, ‘ My sufferings are 
supplication ; manifesting with clearness, and|very great; but in the end all will be well ; 
in the power and love of the gospel, as ajand soon after putting up the prayer— Holy 
father in the church of Christ, that he longed | Father, if consistent with thy will, grant me a 
with increasing solicitude for the spiritual pro-|release and take me to thyself;’ her spirit 
gress of those amongst whom he had long] quitted its tenement of clay, to join the glo- 
and faithfully laboured, rious company in heaven, in everlasting 
In the Seventh month, 1811, he was seized /| praises to Him who died for them, whom not 
with violent illness, which he expected to sur- | having seen on earth they loved, and in whom 
vive only a few days; but being a little reviv-| believing they rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
ed, he said to a friend who visited him, ‘I am|and full of glory. 
a poor, weak creature, uncertain how this 
attack may terminate, nor am I anxious about| «Jt is a great disgrace to religion to ima- 
it? and referring to his labours as a minister, gine that it is an enemy to cheerlulness, and 


he added, ‘For some time past I have been|a severe exacter of pensive looks and solemn 
concerned to use the strength afforded, in dis-| faces,” 


charging manifested duties, and on retrospect, 
O not s igi i 
ae ee ee Illustrations of Locomotive Speed. 
After this he gradually declined, and in the| Dr. Lardner, in his lately published Econo. 
Sixth month, 1812, he became very weak.|my of Railways, thus endeavours to convey 
On the 10th, when one of his friends who|to the unpractised reader the enormous speed 
called on him was about to take his leave,|of a locomotive going at the rate of seventy 
having to attend the meeting of Ministers and| miles an hour :—* Seventy miles an hour is, 
Elders that evening, he said with a calm and|in round numbers, 105 feet per second; that 
expressive countenance, ‘The Lord bless|is, a motion in virtue of which a passenger is 
thee ; and may he be with you in all your|carried over thirty-five yards between two 
beats of a common clock. ‘Two objects near 
him, a yard asunder, pass by his eye in the 





—<>>-__ 


— 





* Acts xviii. 3; xx. 33, 34,35. 1 Cor. iv. 12 





In this service, [ may with reverence robes, and made them white in the blood of | 


She became a minister in| 


35th part of a eseond ; and if thirty-five stakes 
were erected by the side of a road, one yard 


asunder, the whole would pass his eye be- 
I think it will not be} 


Farewell!’ He} 


tween two beats of a clock; if they had any 
strong colour, such as red, they would appear 
a continuous flash of red. At such a speed, 
therefore, the objects on the side of the road 
are not distinguishable. When two trains, 
having this speed, pass each other, the rela- 
tive velocity will be double this, or seventy 
yards per second; and if one of the trains 
were seventy yards long, it would flash by in 
a single second. To accomplish this, sup- 
posing the driving-wheels seven feet in dia- 
meter, the piston must change its direction in 
the cylinder ten times in a second. But there 
are two cylinders, and the mechanism is so 
regulated that the discharges of steam are 
alternative. There are, therefore, twenty dis- 
charges of steam per second, at equal inter- 
vals; and thus these twenty puffs divide a 
second into twenty equal parts, each puff hav- 
ing the twentieth of a second between it and 
that which precedes and follows it. The ear, 
like the eye, is limited in the rapidity of its 
sensations ; and, sensative as that organ is, it 
is not capable of distinguishing sounds which 
succeed each other at intervals of the twenti- 
eth part of a second. According to the expe- 
riments of Dr. Hutton, the flight of a cannon 
ball was 6700 feet in one quarter of a minute, 
equal to five miles per minute, or 300 miles 
per hour. It follows, therefore, that a rail- 





way train, going at the rate of 75 miles per 
hour, has a velocity of one-fourth that of a 
cannon ball; and the momentum of sucha 
mass, moving at such a speed, is equivalent 













to the aggregate force of a number of cannon 
balls equal to one-fourth of its own weight.” 


ee 


For * The Friend.” 


RATES OF POSTAGE, 


Apprehending that it will interest many of 
the readers of ** The Friend,” I have prepared 
the following digest of the existing laws in 
relation to the rates of postage 

To any part of the United States the post- 
age is as follows: 

On letters, for each 4 oz, under 3000 miles, 
3 cents if prepaid, and 5 cents unpaid. 

Over 3000 miles, double those rates. 

Each newspaper, periodical, unsealed cir- 
cular or other printed matter not exceeding 3 
ounces in weight, one cent, and each addi- 
tional ounce 1 cent, If not prepaid, double 
these rates. 

Newspapers and periodicals paid quarterly 
or yearly in advance, one-half of those rates, 

If weighing not over 1} 0z., in the State 
where published 4 cent each; and weekly 
papers in the county where published, free. 

Small newspapers and periodicals published 
monthly or oftener, and pamphlets of 16 
octavo pages or less, when sent in packages 
weighing at least 8 ounces, to one address, 
prepaid by affixing postage stamps thereto, 4 
cent per ounce, 

Books bound or unbound weighing not 
more than 4 pounds, under 3000 miles prepaid 
1 cent per ounce, unpaid 14 cents; over 3000 
miles prepaid 2 cents, unpaid 3 cents. 





—_——, 
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To or from Great Britain and Ireland per 
steamers, 

The postage on letters is 24 cents per } 
ounce, except to or from California or Oregon, 
where the postage is 29 cents, prepayment 
optional, 

On newspapers each 4 cents, one-half of 
which must be prepaid. 

On periodical works and pamphlets, 4 cents 
each, if they do not exceed 2 ounces in weight; 
and 8 cents per ounce or fraction of an ounce 
for all excess of that weight, one-half to be 
prepaid. 

Letters for the Continent of Europe may 
be sent by the steamers for England on 
prepayment of 21 cents per $ ounce, when 
conveyed by the United States steamers, and 
5 cents when conveyed by the British steam- 
ers, except from California and Oregon, when 
5 cents additional is to be paid. ‘Thus in the 
one case the Atlantic sea postage is to be col- 
lected at the mailing office in the United 
States, and in the other left to be collected 
with the British transit and other foreign post- 
age at the place of delivery. 


To or from Bremen by the Bremen Line. 

Postage on letters per $ ounce 20 cents, 
prepayment optional. Newspapers each 2| 
cents, United States postage, which must be | 
collected in the United States, whether the 
paper is sent from or received in the United 
States. Letters and newspapers to other 
parts of the Continent may also go by this 
line, subject to additional postage beyond 
Bremen. 


To or from France by the Havre Line. 
Same rates of postage as above, and subject | 
to same restrictions, 
To Prussia, Austria, and the other German | 
States, semi-weekly :—Letters 30 cents per 4 
ounce, being the full postage, prepayment op- 
tional. Newspapers 6 cents each, being the 
full postage, prepayment required, 
Each fraction of $ an ounce or 1 ounce to) 
be charged as a full $ ounce or ounce, 
Newspapers, &c., should have their envel- | 
opes open at each end. 
The British steamers leave New York and | 


Boston alternately on Fourth-day of every | 
week, for Liverpool, and the American steam- | 
| 


ers leave New York for Liverpool every other 
Seventh-day. 

The steamers for Havre and those for Bre- 
men leave New York once in four weeks. 





The Use of Remembering. 


«* What's the wse of remembering all this ?” 
pettishly cried a boy, after his father, who 
had been giving him some instructions, left 
the room. 

** Pll tell you what, remembering is of great 
service sometimes,” said his cousin, ‘ Let 
me read to you now from the Living Age. 
Please hear, 

“*« My dog Dash was once stolen from me,’ 
says Mr. Kidd. ‘ After being absent thirteen 
months, he one day entered my office in town 
with a long string tied round his neck. He 
had broken away from the fellow who had 





| and in the meantime to be of good behaviour | 


this nation.” 


THE FRIEND. 


joyful one, 
apprehended, and took him before a magis- | 
trate. He swore the dog was his, and called 
witnesses to bear him out. ‘Mr, Kidd,’ ask- 
ed the lawyer, addressing me, ‘can you give 
any satisfactory proof of this dog being your 
property? Placing my mouth to the dog’s 
ear—first giving him a knowing look—and | 
whispering a little communication known only | 
to us two, Dash immediately reared up on his 
hind legs, and went through with a series of | 
manceuvres with a stick, guided meanwhile | 
by my eye, which set the whole court in a| 
roar. My evidence needed nothing stronger ; 
the thief stood convicted, Dash was liberated, | 
and amid the cheers of the multitude we mer- 
rily bounded homeward,’ ” 

There, boy, do you hear that? That dog’s | 
remembering was of service to him; it was} 
taken as evidence in the court, and it fairly | 
got the case. Yes, he was set free, and a| 
thief convicted. Well, if remembering his) 
master’s instructions served a dog so well, | 
how much more likely is it to be important 
for a boy to treasure up the instructions of 
his father, not knowing what straits they may 
keep him out of! 

The lesson is a pretty good one, and other 
boys might profit by it.—Child’s Paper. 


| 





For “ The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


held him prisoner. Our meeting was a very | In writing from Cardiff, under d 





(Continued from page 206 ) 


The mittimus by which John Ap John was | 
consigned to prison, was addressed to the keeper | 
of the common gaol, &c., or his deputy at} 
Cardiff, and was signed the 8th day of the 
Ziyhth month, 1655, by Robert Dawkins. It 
makes no specific charge against the prisoner | 
other than this: “ John Ap John, of Denbigh- | 
shire, hath misbehaved himself contrary to 
the laws.” The commitment was for no definite 
time, but “until he shall give good security 
for his appearance at the first Great Sessions, | 
towards his Highness, and all good people of 
The laws of England had not 
been broken by the prisoner, neither was the 
speaking in a place of worship after the priest 
had concluded what was called the “ service,” 
at all unusual in thatday, But the animosity 
of the priest towards John, was to be satisfied, | 
and the magistrates in doing this, consented 
to pervert the law, and oppress an innocent | 


man. ‘The length of time he was imprisoned | 


is not mentioned. 

It is stated in the old collection of sufferings 
that Thomas Holmes ‘is understood to have | 
been the first minister of the Society of | 
Friends in Wales.’ This from his own ac- 
count in a letter, part of which we shall pre- 
sently introduce, can hardly be correct. His 
residence when convinced of Friends’ princi- 
ples, was in the North, and John Whiting 
speaks of him as of Westmoreland. George 
Fox, writing of the ministers, above sixty in 
number, who went from the northern counties 
of England to preach the everlasting Gospel 
in various parts of that Island, in 1654-5, 
says, Thomas Holmes went into Wales, 





ate of 





I found out the thief, had him | Twelfth month 27th, 1654, answering to Se- 


cond month, 1755, new style, Thomas Holmes 
says, “ This is to let thee know of my journey 
and service in Wales. I came out of Cheshire 
about five weeks ago, and I stayed two First- 
days in Radnorshire, in the mountains, where 
I had divers meetings,—where many of that 
people called Baptists are convinced of the 
Truth. There is a great convincement in 
that part; but the most are Welch, and some 
cannot understand English. There are three 
who have the Welch tongue, who are service- 
able, and labour among them; which three 
Friends came out of the north of Wales. 
There is one who is a justice of peace, con- 
vinced, and is very faithful and serviceable in 
his place. I was five nights in his house, and 
had a great meeting [there] ; he dwells in the 
mountains in Montgomeryshire. After I had 
been two First-days in Radnorshire, I passed 
into Monmouthshire, to a town called Aber- 
gavenny, where I got a meeting that evening 
in the inn where I lodged; and the next day 
being the market-day, I was moved to speak 
in the market. 1 drew the people into a con- 
venient place, and spoke a pretty time to them ; 
it cast a sound through the town and country, 
for not any Friend had spoken there before. 
The next day, I met with my wife and Alex. 
ander Birket, at a place where they had a 
meeting. Alexander Birket is in Monmouth. 
shire; two justices of peace are convinced 
there, The last First-day, l had a meeting 
four miles from Chepstow, and another on the 
Third-day ; and this day being the Fourth. 
day I had a meeting six miles beyond Car- 
diff at the sea-side. ‘To-morrow I pass to a 
general meeting in Newport, at a justice’s 
house,” 

This letter shows that there were at least 
three ministering Friends in the north of 
Wales when Thomas Holmes first visited it. 
One of these was without doubt John Ap 
John. 

Elizabeth Holmes, the wife of Thomas, 
whom he met with as narrated in his letter, 
was a valiant testimony-bearer for the Truth. 
Her very frequent companion in her subse. 
quent labours in Wales, was Alice Burkett, 
who was also a minister, and probably was 


\the wife of the Alexander Birket spoken of 


above. We should think it most likely that 
Alice was with her at this time, for in a letter 
from Francis Howgill to Margaret Fell, dated 
the 21st of Third month, 1655, he says, “ two 
women are gone to Wales.” 

From the frequency of the mention of Tho- 
mas Holmes, and his wife, in connection with 
the sufferings of Friends in Wales, it seems 
probable that they took up their residence 
somewhere within its borders, and John Whi- 
ting says that Thomas died there in the days 
of King Charles the Second, 

On First-day, the 5th of the Eighth month, 
1656, a company of the newly-convinced 
Friends met at Cressage, in the county of 
Salop,* to hold a religious meeting. The 
place where they were convened, was located 





* Salop was considered a part of Wales in those 
days. 





in the neighbourhood of the steeple-house, and | 
when one of them began to speak, it is proba- 
ble that the sound of his voice was heard by 
those within it. Soon a number of persons 
came out of the house, and in a furious man- 
ner rushed in among the Friends who were 
quietly gathered, and laid violent hands on 
several of them. A constable also came, and 
led the Friend whom he found engaged in the 
ministry into the town. ‘There many persons 
being gathered round them, he felt the flow of 
Gospel love towards them, and was enabled 
to preach the doctrine of Truth, no one inter- 
rupting him, When he had finished his testi- 
mony, the crowd still standing quietly around 
him, he felt constrained to bow the knee in 
solemn supplication, Whilst thus engaged, 
the servants of Samuel Smith, the parish 
priest, came there in a rude manner, and en- 
deavoured by vigorous efforts with kettles, a 
candlestick and frying-pan, to make a noise 
Joud enough to drown the voice of prayer. 
Some there inquired of them, “ Why they did 
so?” The priest’s serving man answered, 
** He that set us to it, will bear us out.” The 
priest’s maid brought water with her, and she 









lings and thirstings in our souls after him. 


THE FRIEND. 

them that * the time would come that there 
would be no need of the Scriptures any more 
than another book.” Richard was stumbled 
at this, and asked the preacher when that time | 
would be. He replied when the Lord would | 
make a new covenant with his people, as it is 
said in Jeremiah: “I will make a new cove- 


nant with the house of Israel; after these 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my law into 


Continual songs arise 
From universal nature; birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 
A second Paradise ! 


| Thrice-blessed Spring !—thou bearest gifts divine ! 


Sunshine, and song, and fragrance—all are thine. 


Nor unto earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of Winter flown, 


their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, | And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 


and will be their God and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his bro- 
ther, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and | will remember 
their sin nomore.” Richard thought it would | 


|be a happy day when each for himself should | 


know the Lord without needing the teaching | 
of others, He says, “ This day we knew not | 
then, for all our preaching and long prayers ; 
though the Lord did then beget true hunger- 


We had great love and zeal, and desired the 
|knowledge of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 


assisted by others, threw it into the faces of Sometimes I have said, this was like Jacob’s | 
many of the Friends, The priest who set) dream, when he awoke and said, ‘ Surely the 
this riotous proceeding in operation, did not|Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.’ | 
himself appear, but he entered a complaint| And indeed we knew not the Lord as we ought 
against Friends to the justices, and obtained a|to have done; namely, by his Light, Grace, 
warrant to have William Paine, Constantine | and Spirit shining in our hearts, to give us 
Overton, John Paine, Humphrey Overton, | the light of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
Thomas Jenks, John Farmer, and James Far- | which knowledge keeps a man meek and 





mer, brought before them. They obeyed the 
summons, and no evidence appears to have 
been offered to show that they had violated 
the law, or disturbed the public peace. On 
the contrary, several of the priest’s own hear- 
ers testified “ ‘That they saw nothing done by 
them, but what was peaceable and orderly.” 
Yet, to gratify the priest, the justices commit- 
ted the whole seven to the common prison, to 
remain there until the time of the next assizes, 
which would not occur for five months, ‘Time 


passed away slowly in prison, yet at last the! which we never could by reasoning.” 


Assizes came, and they were brought out be- 
fore the court. No breach of law was or 
could be proven against them. Yet taking 
occasion of their coming before him with their 
hats on, the judge on pretence of its being a 
contempt of court, fined them and recommitted 
them to prison, There they remained for 
three months longer. 

The principles of Truth had made by the 
beginning of the year 1657, some progress 
in several of the counties in Wales. In Gla. 
morganshire, Monmouthshire, Radnorshire, 
and Salop, persecution had already com- 
menced against the members of the new So- 
ciety, and many distraints had been made of 
their goods for tythes, In this year Montgo- 
meryshire received the doctrines of the Truth, 
and the seed planted there, for a long period 
produced much good fruit. It appears that in 
the neighbourhood of Dolobran in the said 
county, there was a seed of seekers after 
Truth, who were hungering and thirsting 
after something more spiritual and soul-satis- 
fying than anything which they had yet 
attained to, Richard Davies informs us that 
one of their great Independent teachers told 


|humble. Such are not puffed up in a vain 
'mind, to seek after those things that are too 
|high for them, as too many are climbing up 


| that way, which is not that to God the Father ; | 


|the way to the Father is the way of holiness 


man shall see the Lord nor enjoy his presence 
to their comfort,” 
(To be continued.) 


Se 


“We find out many things by observation 


—< 
Selected. 
SPRING. 


The sweet south wind so long 
Sleeping in other climes, on sunny seas, 
Or dallying gaily with the orange-trees 

In the bright land of song, 

Wakes unto us, and laughingly sweeps by, 
Like a glad spirit of the sunlit sky. 


The labourer at his toil 





Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifts— 
The aromatic spoil 
Borne from the blossoming gardens of the south— 
While its faint sweetness lingers round his mouth. 


The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sunlight, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side ; and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of spring. 


The reptile that hath lain 
Torpid so long within his wintry tomb, 
Pierces the mould, ascending from its gloom 
Up to the light again ; 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill, 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


and purity, and humility, without which no) 





Type of eternal life—thrice-blessed Spring! 
BURLEIGH. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
Visit to the Haunts of Luther. 


Will you, courteous reader, in your leisure 
hour, become my fellow traveller? 1 was 
last summer at Wittemberg, in Germany, 
where I was much interested in tracing the 
footprints of Luther, I am now in imagina- 
tion going thither again: will you give me the 
pleasure of your company? You shull see 
all the memorable things in a few minutes, 

This, then, is the town of Wittemberg— 
now in Prussia; when Luther lived in it, how- 
ever, it was in Saxony, The wars of Napo- 
leon, which changed many things in Europe, 
caused the transfer of the territory in which 
it stands from the latter kingdom to the for- 
mer. It is, as you see, a fortress, entirely 
surrounded by a strong fortification, and 
flanked by two batteries commanding the 
course of the river Elbe, on which it stands, 
We are now about the middle of the town, 
and there, just before us, is a large and re- 
spectable, though not handsome building, 
called the Augusteum, It is the ancient uni- 
versity, in which Luther was appointed to a 
professorship by the then Elector of Saxony. 
This great man was not born here, but ata 
town called Kisleben, also in Saxony, in the 
year 1483. Awed bya flash of lightning, 
which killed a friend with whom he was walk- 
ing, he threw himself into a monastery be- 
longing to the Augustinian friars. He became 
so diligent and successful a student, especially 
of the Bible, a copy of which he first found in 
the library of the house, that he acquired a 
high reputation, and, upon a vacancy occur- 
ring at Wittemberg, he was promoted to the 
chair, first of philosophy, and then of sacred 
theology there. A monastery of the Augus- 
tinians, the order to which Luther belonged, 
stands there, directly behind the Augusteum, 
and separated from it only by a middle-sized 
garden. That is the place in which Luther 
lived as a friar, and this garden, the little 
oblong beds and paths of which do not seem 
to have been altered since his days, is the 
very spot in which he took his daily walks. 
The monastery, you observe, is externally 
very ugly; but we will go into the interior 
presently, 

In this place Luther was quietly residing 
with lis brother friars, performing matins and 
vespers, and counting the beads of his rosary, 
diversifying his religious exereises with his 
periodical walks and theological lectures, 
and enjoying the highest celebrity as a 
professor, when the town of Wittemberg, 
in common with a large part of Europe, was 
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of a monk named Tetzel, who came with 
authority from the pope to effect a great sale 
of indulgences, or pardons from sin both pro- 
spective and retrospective, for money. Luther | 
saw the wickedness and felt the scandal of 
this proceeding, and he resolved to oppose it. | 
He accordingly wrote an argumentative paper | 
against indulgences, in which he expressed | 
his views in ninety-five propositions (or theses, 
as they were called in Latin), and challenged 
Tetzel, with any others who pleased, publicly 
to dispute them. This paper, of which there 
is, | believe, a copy in the British Museum, 
he nailed upon the door of that church which | 


you see yonder, the schloss-kirche, or castle- | 
church, so called because it adjoins the castle. 
There is the very place on the door to which | 
it was affixed. 

This assault on the sale of indulgences, 
which had been so highly patronized, and | 
which had brought to the papal treasury so 
much money, caused, you will recollect, a 
great excitement and a vehement controversy. 
It was, indeed, the commencement of the Re- 
formation, Luther followed up his theses by 
lectures in the University, and by efforts in 
the pulpit. That is the church in which he 
officiated—the stadt-kirche, or town-church, 
and in which he preached the gospel with 
great earnestness and success. It was not in 
that pulpit that he preached, however; you 
see it is nearly new; but if you will come with | 
me I will show you the stairs that led to his 
pulpit. There they are, in that corner, A 
shabby affair, are they not, according to our 
notions? just like a ladder up which one goes | 
in the present day to a hen-roost. Little did | 
it matter how Luther got into the pulpit, how- | 
ever, for when he was there he preached with 
a power which stirred the whole town, and I 
may say the whole country too. ‘The excite- 
ment, indeed, spread all the way to Rome, | 
where the pope and the cardinals were indig- 
nant, and made many attempts to put the 
reformer down, At first they thought this 
would be very easy, but they did not find it 
so; and after many ineffectual attempts at 
persuasion and intimidation, the pope issued 
a bull, or official document, excommunicating 
him. This it was fully expected would settle | 
the matter, since such a thing had never been 
heard of as a simple member setting at nought | 
a pope’s bull. So it was to be, however ; for) 
Luther, strong in his convictions of the truth, | 
and not at all daunted by the threats and ma-| 
chinations employed against him, resolved, | 
not only to disregard the bull of excommuni- 
cation, but to do this in the most public and! 





thrown into great excitement by the arrival | afterward 


THE FRIEND. 


Prussian government, 

We all know that the Reformation, thus 
began by Luther, made great and rapid pro- 
gress, Afier a while that Augustinian mon- 
astery was a monastery no longer, and Luther 
no longer a friar. He entered into domestic 
life by marrying Catharine von Bora, a lady 
who had been a nun, but who made him for 


many years an excellent and devoted wife. | 


He lived as a family man in the very building 


in-which he had lived as a friar—the Augus- | 


tinian monastery—in a suite of rooms which 
was converted into a house for him. We 


_will, if you please, go up-stairs into the par- 


lour which he and his family occupied, and 
which is yet preserved for the gratification of 
visiters, This is the room. Look round it 


. . . | 
fora moment. Itisa very comfortable sitting. | 
| room, sufficiently large and lofty ; and, indeed, | 


a room which must have been very handsome. 


| Overlooking the decayed state of the floor, it 


is handsome still. You notice the ornamental 
character of the window and of the ceiling. 
Observe also the furniture. There are two 


ivery old-fashioned chairs, standing by the 


window. One has its back towards you, a 
rather large chair, with arms: that was Lu- 
ther’s. ‘There, sit down in it. A comfortable 
chair, is it not? although rude and inelegant. 
That chair now just before you, and facing 
the window, smaller and without arms, be- 
longed to Luther's wife, and many a tidy 


piece of work, no doubt, did she do in it.! 
| ‘Tidy, however, is not quite the word, for her 
| needlework was beautilul. 


There is a speci- 
men of it in the cupboard behind you—actu- 
ally a portrait of her husband, wrought 
entirely with a needle and silk; it is a good 
likeness too, and the work is exquisite. Now, 
if you turn round, you will sce a good-sized 
oak table, square and without leaves, old and 
decaying, that is Luther’s table, at which he 
ate, and read, and wrote. And there in the 
corner is his stove, made after the old German 
fashion, and covered, at his particular desire, 
with numerous carvings in wood, A great 
many persons, and not a few illustrious per- 


sons, have come into this parlour, and before 


we quit it you may perhaps think it worth 


while to notice a memorial left by one of them. | 


It is there, on the door, and consists of a few 
illegible chalk marks, That is the signature 
of Peter the Great, emperor of Russia; and 
so valuable has it been thought as a memorial 


of him that it has been protected by being 
framed and glazed, 


Well, there Luther lived, but he did not die} 
He died at Eisleben, his native place, | 
influential manner. He accordingly took it| where he was buried, but his body was alter- | 


there, 
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s planted on the same spot by the} This great man seems to be still the soul of 


| Wittemberg, and to live in it everywhere. 

You have already seen several portraits of 
him. There was one in his parlour, one in 
the town-church, in which his wife and son 
were associated with him, and here is one in 
the castle-church also. If now we go into the 
market-place, an ample area in the middle of 
| the town, we shall find a bronze statue of him 
handsomely placed upon a pedestal, and under 
acanopy. And there is yet another portrait 
of him in the rath-haus, or town-hall, that 
large and venerable building which occupies 
one whole side of the market-place. Let us 
go into it; but we must mind whom we ad- 
dress, as it is full of officials on the business 
of the magistrates. Here isa gentleman who 
knows what we want, and he will show us 
what remains to be seen of Luther. Here is 
his handwriting, exhibited in many of his let- 
lers. And here, in this handsome room, the 
council chamber, is his portrait. Here, too, 
is his rosary, the string of beads, some large 
and some small, by means of which, when a 
friar, he counted his prayers. And here is 
his hour-glass. You recollect that the hour- 
glass was used to measure time before clocks 
and watches were invented; but this of Lu- 
ther’s is perhaps more complex than any you 
ever saw. ‘There are no less than five 
glasses, each adapted to measure a different 
portion of time, from five minutes to several 
hours. Good and faithful man! He valued 
his minutes, no doubt, as well as his hours, 
and employed them laboriously for God and 
for his kind; but both his hours and minutes 
are all run now, and the sand which measur- 
ed them bears no testimony to the manver in 
which they were spent. Yet a witness there 
was, and a record there still is. His witness 
was in heaven, and his record is on high. 
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SCRAPS FOR “THE FRIEND.” 


It behooves every Christian to take good 
heed to these five rules: 

1. ‘To hear as little as possible of whatever 
is to the prejudice of others. 

2. ‘To believe nothing of the kind, till we 
are absolutely forced to it. 

3. Never to drink into the spirit of one 
who circulates an ill report. 

4. Always to moderate, as far as we can, 
the unkindness which is extended toward 
others. 

5. Always to believe, that if the other side 

| were heard, a very different account would 
be given of the matter, 


A fool, says the Arab proverb, may be 


in his hand just outside of the town, going | wards brought to Wittemberg, and laid in the | known by six things :—anger without cause ; 


through the Elster gate—the very gate we | 
passing now—and placing himself under an 


castle-church. This good woman will open 
the door for us, and show us the grave. 


| speech without profit ; change without motive ; 
| inquiry without object; putting trust in a stran- 


oak, which grew just there, he set it on fire, | ‘There it is, you see, in the body of the church,! ger, aud not knowing his friends from his 
and burnt it to ashes, in the presence of an! about the middle; not a tomb, but a grave; and| foes, 


as it is about six inches below the present) ~— 


immense concourse of people. You see an 
oak is growing there now, within those rail- 
ings, but that is a young one, not fifty years 
old; the large old tree under which Luther 
stood was cut down by the French, for pur- 
poses of military defence, when the fortress 
was held by them, and this young tree was 


pavement of the church, it is covered with a! 


wooden lid which the woman will lift up for 
us. Now it is open; it is as though you could | 
look down into the very grave itself, and 
see the dark chamber in which he sleeps. 
it not a solemn and interesting spectacle ! 


Kindness —The influence which woman 
exerts is silent and still: felt rather than seen : 
not chaining men’s hands, but restraining their 
actions by gliding into the heart. If a mo- 


Is| ther, she governs by love ; if a wife, she con- 


quers by submission; if a sister, her words 


} 
} 
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will be attended to, by being uniformly kind | troduction, gave him this charge, ‘to buy him | her cool tongue, while her lips were dropping 
and affectionate ; there is no oratory so pow- |at Paris, a flat gold watch; not the watch of| with fresh water. I observed that her track 
erful as words of kindness, no power so great a fool, or of a man who desires to make a|through the sand was marked by drops of 
as that which is acquired by a return of bene-|show, but of which the interior construction | moisture. 

fits for injuries inflicted or designed; and no- | shail le extremely well cared for, and the exte- | The certainty of finding water restored my 
thing so touching as solicitude for indifference. | rior air very simple” What a mine of wis-|strength. I arose and managed to follow the 
A kind word will often tell more than the se- \dom do these words suggest about men as ‘hyena, who walked on slowly in advance, 
verest reproof, and a sigh of sorrow make a| | well as watches, ‘the interior well cared for, | turning her head from time to time towards 
far deeper impression than an open censure, |and the exterior air very simple!’ Boys and | me, Ere long I reached a hole scooped out 
We are so constituted, that hope has far more! girls, remember Washington’s watch, and be | ‘of the sand; its bottom was moist, but con- 
influence upon us than fear ; and to win a! just like it yourselves !” |tained no water. [ tried to dig it deeper, but 
commendation, when worthy of being obtain- my hands, scorched by the sand, reached no 


ed, will cause the abstaining from actions From the North American & U.S.Gaz. | Water. Meantime the hyena wandered about, 
which would otherwise be committed with un- 


son PN scenting the ground. Suddenly she began to 
concern, though certain to raise a gust of an- INSTINCT IN A HYENA. | work w vith as paws, and ae a small hole, 
ger. Kindness, like the gentle breath of} During the mission with which I was! which speedily became filled with water. Al- 
spring, melts the icy heart.—Carey. charged, in 1848, to Algeria, some of the though somewhat brackish, it seemed to me 
_— natives gave me a young hyena, which soon delicious; [ drank of it freely, bathed my 
became attached to me, after the manner of a| hands and face, and then proceeded homeward, 

faithful and gentle dog. This creature be-| following my faithful guide. 
“ Be of good cheer.” “Keep the faith.” It|}came the inseparable companion of my ram-| Such was the extreme acuteness of this 


is from clouds that we receive rain. “Every |bles. With an instinct aided by her uncom. | creature’s sense of smell, that at the distance 
cloud has its st/ver /ining, and He who wove|monly acute sense of smell, she served / of five or six leagues from the house which | 
it knows when to turn. it out.” And every|me as a guide, and with her I felt certain of 


inhabited at I . ilippeville, she used to discover 
night, however long and dark, will yet have| never going astray, to whatever distance I | the existence of the carcass of a dead animal. 


its sunny morning. Our noblest powers are! might penetrate, either into a forest or moun-| Then the natural instinct of the wild beast 
never developed in prosperity. Any bark/tain ravine, or among those immense sandy | awoke, and would not be restrained, She 
may glide in smooth water with a favouring | plains which so much resemble the sea. As used to manage to elude my vigilance, dart off 
gale ; but that is a brave oarsman who rows |soon as I wished to return—or even before it, with marvellous rapidity, and ere long return, 
up stream, against a current, with adverse |if she herself felt weary—the hyena, with | gorged with flesh and half dead from fatigue. 
winds, and no cheering voice to bid him “ God | dilated nostrils, snuffed the soil; and after a It was in one of these gastronomic excursions 
speed.” Keep your head above the waves ;|/ew moments spent in careful investigation, | that I lost her. A panther, who had commit- 
let neither sullen despair, nor weak vacilla- | she used to walk rapidly on before me. ‘Never _ted great ravages in the district, attacked and 
tion drag you under. Heed not the arrow of | did she deviate from the track by which we} wounded her so severely, that she died in a 
tre achery that is aimed at you from the shore. | had come, as I constantly perceived by the | few hours after her return home, 
When one frail human Teed after another|mark which my foot had made in stopping to | 
breaks around, or beneath you, lean on the! pluck some rare herb, or the evidence of | : Tow 
“Rock of Ages.” ‘The Great Refiner le here my hand had broken a branch from} INDIAN ELOQUENCE, 

you through the furnace but to purify. ‘The | some stunted shrub, From time to time she; The Toronto Watchman, of the 30th ult., 
fire may scorch, but it shall mot consume you, | used to stop, and seat herself on her haunches contains an earnest appeal from the Indians 
As you keep the faith and the patience, He like a dog, fawning for a caress, and after of Rice Lake to the whites, begging them to 
will yet label you, * Fine gold.” ‘The “ nar- | having obtained it, she would trot on again, stay the plague of intemperance which has 
row path” may be thorny to your feet, but the ‘If any noise were heard in the midst of the been communicated by them to the children 
“promised land” lies beyond. ‘Therefore | | profound silence of the desert, she used to of the forest. Some passages in the appeal 
press forward—be of good cheer humble erect her ears, and make inquisition with her are exceedingly eloquent and touching. It 
Christian. ‘Trust in the Lord and do good, quick scent and hearing. Ifthe result proved says: 
and verily thou shalt be fed ;” not with * bread nothing alarming, she would gaily pursue her; The five villages, Alnwick, Rice Lake, 
alone,” but by whatever thy dear Lord and | route. Ifan Arab appeared, she bristled up Mud Lake, Schoogog and Credit, are all that 
Master sees is most needed to cherish and | her long mane, took refuge between my legs, | is left of the Mississagan tribe of Indians, 
nourish the “hidden life”’” And by and by, and remained there until she saw him pass on, Save us! our White Brothers, save us! 
when the end of thy earthly pilgrimage is | | after exchanging with me the salutation which| Long ago you came to us and asked for a 
reached, thy armour shall be unbuckled by | every native bestows on the traveller. whom place to build your wigwam ; we gave you a 
the Captain of Salvation; thou shalt cast off| he meets on the way. country ; say, was it not worth giving? We 
the dusty mantle of mortality, and exchange} One morning, enticed onward by the strange | now ask you for deliverance from an enemy 
it forever for the robes of righteousness, the | phantasmagoria of a mirage, in the sandy |we ourselves cannot overcome; like every- 
“clean linen pure and white, which is the | plain near ‘Thebessa, [ found myself at length| thing else of the white man, it is too strong 
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“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” —PsaLm xxx. 








righteousness of saints.” in the midst of a desert, On every side I| for us, We love our homes, and we do fight 
—— could see nothing but sand, heaped up like| this invader of their purity and being ; but our 


Praise a wise man and speed him on his way ;| Waves, and over which the burning heat of| ranks are getting thinner and weaker; our 
for he carrieth the ballast of humility, — | the atmosphere formed that sort of undulating deadly foe is marching onward, wasting, de- 
And is glad when his course is cheered by | reflection which produces the illusions of the| stroying, crushing a victor to the West ! 


the sympathy of brethren ashore. mirage. Fatigue at length overcame me;| My White Brothers, could the souls of the 
Tupper. | suddenly | fell on the ground without strength, | dead Chippewas and Mohawks, killed by Fire- 
cain my head burning, and ready to perish with| water, come from the Land of Shade, and 





Washington’s Watch.— The Christian|thirst. ‘The panting hyena came up to me,|camp by the door of the Whiskey Trader, 
Watchman relates the following anecdote of |and smelt to me with apparent disquiciude. | from the city of Rock, to the head waters of 
Washington, in illustration of the practical |Suddenly she darted off so abruptly and with|the Big Lake, town ‘and village, would be 
good sense which he manifested in every-|Such rapidity, that I thought she had left me crowded by the Pale Outcasts: Red no more, 
thing. ‘The incident speaks volumes upon his|to my fate, [ tried to rise and follow her, | scorched Pale by the blue flame ! Warriors 
character: “ His personal friend, Governeur|but 1 could not. ‘Ten minutes passed, and 1} no more, the Totems of their Fathers lost ; 
Morris, was about going to Europe, and|saw my faithful pet returning. She rushed Hopeless! The track of a canoe cannot be 
Washington, along with several letters of in-|towards me, and began to lick my hand with} seen upon the water, nor the trail of an eagle 
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jn the clouds; so dies the poor drunken Indi-| horns together, and pushing for the mastery. | ployees and labourers on the lines and at the 


an! His canoe shoots down the stream struck| All animals that pretend violence in their 
by the poison the White man brought, his| play, stop short of exercising it; the dog takes 
Spirit flies into a dark cloud!—he is gone!) the greatest precaution not to injure by his 
Who cares? In a few winters so will our) bite; and the ourang outang, in wrestling with 
Race pass away! Scattered, weak, dumb, | his keeper, attempts to throw him, and makes 
hopeless, who cares ? feint of biting him, Some animals carry out 

Give us back our woods and the deer!| in their play the semblance of catching their 
Give us back our bark wigwams and our| prey; young cats, for instance, leap after 
Father's virtue! jevery small and moving object, even to the 

Save us, Our White Brothers, Save us!—| leaves strewed by the autumn wind; they 
A dying Race implores you! Put out the) crouch and steal forward, ready for the spring, 
Blue Flame that is consuming us! Ye can! | the body quivering, and the tail vibrating with 
emotion, they bound on the moving leat, and 


, again spring forward at another. Rengger 
ian eee oe = ce getid saw young Jaguars ee se 
Sos te neue contin Gn canis Ste round substances like kittens. Young lambs 
pr pte thom ogee r ger! ¥ Ne, | collect together on the little hillocks and emi- 
aun ax ain Ges often nences in their pastures, racing and sporting 
itw -—6s i i i : > . 
oan oat anndn ads ber pa tlner. Birds of the Pie kind _ the a 
"Marae for me? For the King tera oy "tne tory alo ama magni 
saat Gaerne on | which was seen enone - a = 
yal actjoctt Thon labor night and day, | Stbeting petMlen and wit tech soli 
a ae = poe ee eee | about eighteen inches deep, made to receive a 
danad sees vent P on'y '°| post. After dropping each stone it cried, 
“I will give thee thy wages.” Do you 
accept the condition? Do you believe the 
promise? Years may pass and you see no 
recompense, reap no harvest but tears. Still 
go forth weeping if you will, yet bearing pre- 
cious seed, for unless the treasury of heaven 
be empty, or the truth of God can fall, your 
toil shall find payment. 

But you must be faithful to the articles of 
agreement. ‘ Nurse tt for me”—not for the 
world. The world hath wages too. Yea, 
and she will doubtless pay those who train up 
their child after her fashions, in the broad 
road where thousands go. She hath a variety 
of wages, suited to the degree of service that 
may have been rendered, apples of Sodom, 
wood, hay, stubble, the whirlwind, “ the worm 
that never dies,” and the fire that is never 
quenched.—L, H, Sigourney. 
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other. On examining the spot, a poor toad 
was found in this hole, which the magpie was 
stoning for his amusement.” 








Presence of Mind.—The herdsman of a 
farm in North Uist had occasion one day 
lately to send his daughter for the cattle under 
his charge. There were about eighty of them, 


occasionally in the habit of assaulting people. 
On the day in question, the damsel unwarily 
approached the bull too closely, when he im- 
mediately gave chase. On a level field, with- 
out dykes, bogs, or any other place of refuge 
to resort to, what would the reader have done 
—for to run home a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile was out of the question, The girl, 
with great presence of mind, ran over to the 
cccihiiguieeats other bull—a good-natured animal, and much 
: ; stronger than her assailant. Standing close 
Passions of Animals. by his side, and kindly tapping him on the 
A very interesting book on the “ Passions| back, she drove him towards her father’s 
of Animals,” show us that there is more scope | house, followed by her enraged enemy, who 
in the life and sensations of birds and beasts| kept roaring and fuming all the way, but 
than we commonly suppose :— when he came too close, her protector turned 
“Small birds chase each other about in — and, with a shake and toss of his head, 
ept the assailant at bay. In this manner 

play, but perhaps the conduct of the crane the fusiti Sail eudiie ob bi alll 
and the trumpeter is the most extraordinary. | ‘© ' Scotland) Co ee 

The latter stands on one leg, hops about in ee 2 Cnet 

the most eccentric manner, and throws som- 
ersets. The Americans call it the mad bird,| Safety on European Railways.—Accord- 
on account of these singularities. The crane|ing to a recent return of railway traffic in 
expands its wings, runs round in. circles,| Prussia in 1851, it appears that the number 








with each other in the most interesting man- | 


‘currack !’ triumphantly, and set off for an-| 


and among them two bulls, one of which was | 


stations were more numerous. Under this 
head there are 18 killed and 20 injured. In 
most of these cases the accident could be 
traced to their own carelessness, There was 
one suicide by laying down on the rails before 
an engine, and another attempt of the same 
kind that did not prove fatal. Excluding the 
case of suicide, there were last year 23 fatal 
accidents on the whole of the Prussian lines, 
and 27 persons injured. The Prussian cal- 
culation states that in England there were five 
accidents to every million passengers, while 
in Prussia there was only one accident to 
every two millions. 





The Snail Trade in France-—We learn 
from our Parisian contemporaries that the 
'snail is becoming a fashionable article of diet, 
and that for several months past a particular 
| place has been appropriated for their sale in 
\the Paris fish-market, in the south-east angle, 
\near the lobsters and fresh water fish. 





,|** Snails,” says one of the French journals, 


“were highly esteemed by the Romans, our 
|masters in gastronomy, and are now raised 
in many of the departments with success. In 
the sixteenth century the Capuchins of Fri- 
| bourg recovered the art of breeding and fat- 
| tening snails, an art which is not lost in our 
day, for in Franche Comte, Lorraine, and 
Burgundy they raise excellent snails, which 
find a sure demand in the Paris market. 
There are now fifty restaurants, and more 
than twelve hundred private tables in Paris 
where snails are accepted as a delicacy by 
from eight thousand to ten thousand consum- 
ers. The monthly consumption of this mol- 
luscan is estimated at half a million. The 
market price of the great vineyard snails is 
from 2f. 50, to 3f. 50c. per hundred, while 
those of the hedges, woods, and forests, bring 
only from 2f. to 2f. 25c. The proprietor of 
| one snaillery in the vicinity of Dijon is said 
to net over 7000 francs annually.” — Times, 
amaggemaian 

A Christian Innkeeper—Among the an- 
cients nothing was in worse repute than that 
of a caupo, or inukeeper ; so that a word de- 
rived from it—cauponari—became a prover- 
bial expression to designate dishonourable 
adulteration. But the innkeeper Theodotus, 
at Ancyra, in Galacia, who died as a martyr 
in the Diocletian persecution, showed how 
even such a trade might be made use of for 
the service of Christianity. His tavern be- 
came, in that persecution, a place of refuge 
for all persecuted Christians, where they re- 
ceived the means of support, and where the 
communion was celebrated with bread and 
wine at his expense. The biographer of this 
person compares his tavern to Noah’s Ark, 
on account of its being a safe rendezvous for 





leaps, and throwing little stones and pieces of| of persons conveyed by the Prussian railroads |all true Christians in this persecution,—lNe- 
wood in the air, endeavours to catch them|in that year, was 9,901,681 ; of this immense | amder’s Light in Dark Places. 


again, and pretends to avoid them, as if| number, only one individual was killed, hav- 
atraid, Water-birds, such as ducks and| ing jumped from a train in motion; only four 
geese, dive after each other, and clear the| persons were wounded, By accidents on the 
surface of the water with outstretched neck | line to persons not passengers, four were kill- 
and flapping wings, throwing an abundant|ed and three injured; they were all crossing 





Happiness is said to consist in the exercise 
of the social faculties, 


ee 


Faith and Patience are the very bulwarks 


spray around. Deer often engage in a sham| the rails contrary to the regulations, in front | of our religion ; if we have not faith to believe 
battle, or trial of strength, by twisting their|of advancing trains. The accidents to em-|in the fulfilment of Christ’s holy promises, 
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and patience to wait for it, what will signify 
all our speculations; we have no gifts to be- 
stow upon ourselves, nor can we for one mo- 
ment command the possession of those which 
may be in store for us. We must then en- 
deavour to feel ourselves as beggars, and 
strive patiently to wait for the least crumbs of 
Divine favour which may be dispensed, remem- 
bering that even these are only given to those 
who truly hunger. 
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It has been announced at different times 
that the Government of Brazil has exerted 
itself so effectually to enforce the laws of the 
country against the Slave trade, that it is 
almost entirely broken up there, and the mar- 
ket for human flesh, so long kept open in its 
ports, and annually supplied with upward of 
fifty thousand victims, is now almost entirely 


closed, so far as relates to the importations | 


from ‘Africa. Knowing how anxious the 
abandoned men engaged in that nefarious 
traffic have been, and still are, to divert atten- 
tion from their cruel and unlawful proceed- 
ings, we have been sceptical respecting the 
different accounts published of the abandon- | 
ment of the trade ; and are therefore rejoiced 
to see in the Second month number of the 
“London Friend,” the following statement 
founded on the report of the two Friends who 
visited Brazil for the purpose of presenting to 
the Emperor the Address on Slavery and the 


Slave Trade, prepared two years ago by the | 


Yearly Meeting of London. 

“We rejoice to be informed that the slave 
trade, which of late years had greatly aug- 
mented in Brazil, and which in 1850 had 
reached a fearful magnitude, is now nearly or 
quite extinct. Only one vessel is known to 


: . | 
have landed its cargo of human beings, on | 


any part of its extensive coast during the 
past year.” 

It would seem however, that notwithstand- 
ing the determination of the Government of 
Brazil to put an end to this abominable busi- 
ness, vessels sailing with American papers | 
and under the flag ‘of the United States, are 
still engaged in it, rand that one of them has | 
within a few months, succeeded in landing a 
cargo of slaves_in some one of the ports on 
the coast. We take the following {from the 
‘Boston Daily Advertiser.” 


“ The Slave Trade in Brazil_—From the following 
paragraph, which is copied from the Rio Janeiro 
Correio Mercantil of December 31, 1852, one would 
suppose that there is the most holy horror of the 
slave trade in Brazil, and that it exists only by the 
connivance of the people of the United States, in 
affording the facility of covering it by their flag. 
The fact is, there is no crime on the statute-book of 
the United States for the commission of which by 
an American citizen he would be more likely to be 
brought to punishment than that of violating the 
laws which prohibit any participation in the slave 
trade. It is not unlikely that, in the case referred 
to in this act, forming a conjecture merely from the 
probabilities in similar cases, if the American flag 
has been made use of, as alleged, it has been done 
by the fraud of foreigners, and not of American 


»/in the slave trade, 


citizens. 
vessel alluded to in this extract is stated in a pri- 
vate letter of the same date to be the Camargo, for- 
merly ‘ American.’ ” 

“When we yesterday noticed a disembarkation 
of Africans on our coast, we said it was reported to 
have been done under the American flag. We now 
learn that it was the flag of the United States which 
protected this piracy, effected by the subjects of that 
great nation, who, in defiance of the orders of their 
own Government, and in violation of their country’s 
laws, have dared to defile the glorious standard of 
their nation in this abominable trade in Africans. 

“Ifthe Government of the American Union do 
not take measures to vindicate the honour of their 
flag, and enable their diplomatic and naval agents 
to prosecute the offenders, the slave trade will re- 
ceive a new impulse, and the American flag, which 
world, always respected as the ensign of a powerful 
nation, will become a loser in its dignity and glory. 

“Tt is said that further speculation of the same 
kind will be protected by the same flag; and al- 
though the American Minister, aided by the com- 
mander of the squadron, will do all he can to 
| prevent it, what can they accomplish with only a 
few men of war, of large size, on so extensive a 
coast? 

“However, we must not despond. The imperial 
| Government will employ all lawful means at its dis- 
posal to ferret out and bring to repentance those 
| who think they can violate the laws to which they 

are subject, thereby subjecting us to great evils, 
promoting a prejudice against foreigners, and re- 
tarding our prosperity.” 


| The “ Advertiser” is very much mistaken 
in its assertion that an American citizen runs 
any great risk of punishment for violating the 
laws of the United States against participating 
It has long been known 
by our Government that the slave trade is 
systematically prosecuted by its citizens, who 
_sail out of the ports of Brazil with the neces- 
sary ‘‘ sea papers,” furnished by the American 
consuls, with which they baffle the vigilance 
of the British cruizers ; and with another set 
| furnished by the Brazilian authorities, to be 
used in case they are visited by any one of 
the American squadron; and that thus pro- 
vided, these lawless men are constantly dis- 
gracing the flag of their country by prostitu- 
|ting it to support and carry on the trade in 
| human beings; and yet no steps are taken to 
prevent or abate the sinful nuisance. The 
subject has been again and again brought be- 
| fore it by our Ministers at the Court of Brazil, 
|and by the representations and remonstrances | 
of the British Minister at Washington; and 
although two of the Presidents have laid the 
| matter before Congress, it is thought of too 
| little importance by the political leaders in the 
two Houses to be taken up or acted on. 
Where citizens of the United States have been 
taken in the act of transporting slaves, sent 
home, tried, and condemned, they have, we 
believe, uniformly escaped the full measure of 
the punishment assigned them, by the exten- 
sion of an Executive pardon, 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamship Africa has arrived since our last 
from Liverpool. 

KNGLAND.—The House of Commons have agreed 
to appoint a Committee to consider the expediency 
of relieving the Jews from their present disabilities. 

Cotton declining. Breadstuffs dull. 


'TURKEY.—There is danger of war between Rus- 
Austria makes complaints against 


sia and Turkey. 


We learn from a correspondent that the | Turkey and makes demands of her. 


has contributed so much to the civilization of the | ’ 








Austria looks to 
Russia to support her claims,—Turkey to England 
and France for support to maintain her independ- 
ence. 

FRANCE.—The emperor has pardoned 150 poli- 
tical prisoners. The Assembly this month will 
have the privilege of approving of the emperor's 
and his ministers’ demands, in the forthcoming 
budget. 

SPAIN is borrowing money of the San Fernando 
Bank, on the credit of the customs to be collected 
next year at Havana. 

AUSTRIA.—In fear of outbreaks in Hungary, re- 
volutions in Italy, and yet threatens Turkey. 

INDIA.—The British conquerors in Pegu, are fast 
submitting to that greater conqueror Death. 

AFRICA,—A war exists among the tribes on the 
coast of Africa, on the subject of ardent spirits. 
The Miramboas or Mahommedan party are opposed 
to the introduction of intoxicating drinks. Some 
blood had been shed. 

UNITED STATES.—Cambridge—A new comet 
discovered on the evening of the 8th inst. 

Philadelphia.—Murder and manslaughter appear 
to be alarmingly on the increase in our large cities. 
Two women were murdered on the evening of the 
12th inst., in Southwark, by Arthur Spring, an 
Irishman, for the sake of about $160. 

‘alifornia.—F lour owing to the large amount re- 
ceived, has much declined in price. Pork has 
slightly advanced. The yield of gold as abundant 
as ever. 


GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


Subscribers for the Leeds edition of Geo. Fox’s 
Journal, whose names have been forwarded to the 
undersigned previous to the first of the present 
month, are informed that the first shipment has 
come to hand, and the books are ready for delivery. 
The price of the present invoice, including all ex- 
penses, (after throwing in the twenty additional 
copies for every hundred, to bring down the expense, ) 
will be $1.15 for each copy bound in muslin in two 
volumes, deliverable here. Itis probable that future 
lots of the work will not vary greatly from this 
price, if the number of copies subscribed for will 
entitle us to the allowance. 

Subscribers in Philadelphia will please send for 
their copies to 

W. Hopeson, Jr., 
S. E. corner of Tenth and Arch streets. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


A well-qualified female teacher is wanted, 
to take charge of the School for Indian Chil- 
dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 
sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 
No. 180 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 





Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


The summer term to open 2nd of Fifth 
month, and continue 22 weeks. For board- 
ing, washing, tuition, and school stationery, 
(except the books used in recitations,) the 
charge is $60 the term. Those inclining to 
send will please make early application, 

YarpLeEY WaRNER, 


Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Third month, 1853. 

Correction.—Elizabeth Lee, whose death is men- 
tioned in the 25th number of “ The Friend,” wanted 
seven days to complete the 92nd year of her age. 

————— 


MarnrieD, at Friends’ meeting-house, Gwynedd, 
Montgomery county, Pa., on the 17th ult., Samugn 
Morais, of Philadelphia county, to Lyp1a, daughter 
of Jesse Spencer, deceased. 








